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pledges not to continue with a programme of agrarian
and social revolution until the National Front against
Japan was realised. This was a fair enough offer of
peace and unity from a tough and hitherto indomit-
able element of Chinese society.
Madame Chiang's only reference to the Com-
munists in her account of these last days in Sian is
of first-rate importance. "All this time" (she writes)
"we heard nothing of menaces from the Reds. Quite
contrary to outside beliefs, we were assured that they
were not interested in detaining the Generalissimo.
Instead, they preferred his quick release." This state-
ment is fully supported by the facts. The whole in-
fluence of the Communists was turned in the direction
of a swift and peaceful settlement. Chou En-lai was
a very persuasive spokesman, and it is only reasonable
to suppose that his offers made some impression on
Chiang Kai-shek. From a purely practical stand-
point, the Generalissimo may have reasoned that it
would be less trouble for himself, and infinitely
cheaper for the Government, to come to some agree-
ment with the Reds rather than continue with costly
campaigns against them, which were (his position in
Sian was a constant reminder of it) obviously growing
more and more unpopular.
The Young Marshal continued to press his familiar
case for the cessation of civil war and the organisation
of effective resistance to Japan. He made no attempt
to back this with threats. Extremist elements in Sian
may have been in favour of an open trial of Chiang
Kai-shek, and a mass verdict upon his life; but no
opportunity was ever given to them. When Chang
found that the Communists were in favour of Chiang's
release, he seems to have felt himself free to act. But